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‘ Friend Hume—The vindication of trath 
prompts me to address a man even of thy 8 
acter—a man of great understanding, many : 
quired abilities, and an ingenious historian ; al 
I hope my reasons for it will appear to be just, 
when it is considered that [ am a member ofa 
body of people which, I think, thou hast not rep- 
resented in a true light, both in thy much-ad- 
mired His tory of England, and in thy Essay on 
Superstition and Enthusiasm. What injury this 
people (I mean those called Qu: ikers) have done 
thee, I know not ; but I know that, if they strictly 
adhere to the principles of the religion which 
they profess, they could not injure any man. 
Perhaps thou hast taken thy account of them 
from the writings of some of their adversaries ; 
but as the people are not extinct, but many | 
worthy assertors of the cause which they main- 
tain are still in being, and many volumes pub- 
lished, ( whos » authenticity need not be doubted, ) 
fully and cle arly manifesting what doctrines they 
hold, and that the practices of such as act con- | 
sonant with their principles are agreeable to 
Scripture, and no way prejudicial to civil 80- | 
ciety, I think it is but just that an author, when | 
he writes of this people, should be ascertained, 
from his own experience, or by right information, 
of the truth of what he writes, lest his work | 
should be marred, and branded with the imputa- | 
tion of being written by a partial or prejudiced | 
person, and the reader not be able to judge of | 
the truth of any part, when he knows some part | 
to be false. It was not sophistry, earthly wis- 
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dom, or worldly interest, that raised up this 
people in the beginning, or has maintained them 
to this day ; but the power of the Highest, which 
continues to be the support and sufficie ney of 
those amongst them, who submit themselves, in 
sincerity and humility of heart, to be ruled by 
it ; and it leads them to live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world, denying them- 
selves of the lusts the reof; which is the way the 
primitive Christians were ‘led into, following the 
example of the great Author of the Christian 


| religion, our Lord and Saviour Jesus C hrist, who, 


when in His bodily appearance upon earth, took 
upon him the form of a servant, and bore the re- 
proaches and scorn of the high professing Scribes 
and Pharisees, and, in order to redeem mankind 
from their sins, became a propitiatory sacri 
submitting to the ignominious death of the 
without the gates of Jerusalem. This w 
lieve ; therefore cannot be Deists, as thou un- 
justly chargest us. We also believe that Christ 
is come the second time, without sin, unto salva- 
tion, and has been, and is fulfiling his promise 
to his followers, when he said, ‘I will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, 
that he may abide with you for ever, even the 
Spirit of truth, whom the world cannot receive, 
because it seeth him not, neither knoweth him ; 
but ye know him, for he dwelleth with you, and 
shall be in you.’ And with great reverence, and 
humble thankfulness to him, many can now ac- 
knowledge their being made partakers of this 
greatest blessing, the revelation of his will con- 
cerning them, which is their sanctification, as 
they obey the dictates of his Holy Spirit, grace, 
or truth, a measure of which (according to Se srip- 
ture) is ‘given to every man, to profit withal.’ 
And though there are too many who make pro- 
fession of beigg guided by this Spirit, who act 
contrary toJ dings, having loved this present 
red by its attractions, have 
returned into i t, customs, friendship, &c., 
and so dishono eir holy profession; yet we 
hope and believe that this truth will not be left 
without wi *s, but that if we neglect our own 
mercies, others ill be brought to testify of the 
same principle as ‘ye have done. 

“T conclude by ‘wishing that thou wert both 
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FRIENDS’ 


almost and altogether such as those called Quakers, 
who act agreeably to what they profess ; save the 
reproaches and sufferings which they may meet 
with from those that know them not. 
“T am thy real friend, 
“ ELIZABETH SHACKLETON.” 
‘“« Ballitore, nm Ireland, Fifth month, 1770.” 


“ As it is the duty of every man, misled by 
wrong information, to acknowledge and retract 
those errors which he has unadvisedly fallen into, 
I hope thou wilt think it incumbent on thee to 
examine, more minutely, into the religious prin- 
ciples of this people, which thou mayst collect 
from their own writings, particularly from a book 
called Robert Barclay’s Apology, in their be- 
half; and, being better informed concerning 
their tenets, that thou wilt speedily publish the 
truth respecting them : otherwise, | believe some 
of this people will think themselves obliged to 
publish a vindication of their own principles, 
from thy misrepresentations of them.” 

The Answer. 

“ Madam,—I am very much obliged to you 
for the honor you have done me, in taking notice 
of any of my writings; and I own that I have 
a great desire of justifying to you my intentions, 
at least in those passages which you seem to 
think exceptionable. When | said that the 
Quakers may, in some respects, be regarded as 
Deists, I thought that I was doing them the 

“greatest honor, by putting them on the same 
fodting with Socrates, Plato, Cicero, Seneca, and 
the wisest men in all ages. As that sect has 
shaken off the dominion of priests, who are the 
great corrupters of religion, and neglect all posi- 
tive institutions, they are led, almost necessarily, 
to confine themselves to natural theology, at least 
where they are not irritated by persecution. 
Morality and a reverence for the Supreme Being 
become the basis of their principles, and scarcely 
admit of any superstructure. As to my histori- 
cal account of the origin of the Quakers, 1 drew 
it chiefly from Sewel, who was of the sect. I 
have, indeed, a great regard for that body of men, 
especially for the present members. And I ac- 
knowledge that, even in the last century, when 
all the different sects were worrying one another, 
and throwing the State into convulsions, they 
were always peaceable, charitable, and ar : 
and have, in every shape, deserved well of the 
public. 

“ After returning you again my acknowledg- 
ments for the obliging terms effifloyed in your 
letter, I remain, madam, yo bedient and 
most humble servant, ae HuME. 

* Edinburgh, 5th of July, 1770: 


R. S. to his Wife. 


“ Butler’s Court, near BB onsfield, 
“ 25th of Fifth month, 1770. 


..... “The Yearly Méeting being over, I 
went to see Edmund Burke. Having given him 
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notice of the hour of my intended visit, he had 
come from the House of Commons, and was ready, 
with his family, to receive me. The friendship, 
the freedom, the cordiality with which he and 
his embraced me, was rather more than might be 
expected from long love. I could not well avoid 
coming with him to this place, which is most 
beautiful, on a very large scale : the house, furni- 
ture, ornaments, conveniences, all in a grand 
style. Six hundred acres of land, woods, plea- 
sure-grounds, gardens, green-house, &c. For my 
part, 1 stand astonished at the man and at his 
place of abode : a striking parallel may be drawn 
between them ; they are sublime and beautiful 
indeed. 

“ T awoke early this morning, as usual, and 
was glad to find no condemnation; but, on the 
contrary, ability to put up fervent petitions, with 
much tenderness, on behalf of this luminary... . 

“Dr. Fothergill moved, to my great satisfac. 
tion, to have the Yearly Meeting stationary, and 
not regulated by the anniversary of a moveable 
feast.* It is to be taken into consideration at the 
next sitting of that great and solemn assembly. 


» aos 
a “R. 8. 


Withdrawn from the busier scenes of life, 
while their sun descended brightly, Richard and 
Elizabeth Shackleton were solicitous, not only 
for the welfare of their own family, and the So- 
ciety to which they belonged, but for the race of 
mankind. When R. S. returned home from 
journeys taken from motives of duty, he returned 
with a thankful and cheerful heart, although 
sometimes in tears—tears springing from grate- 
ful sensations; for he enjoyed all his comforts of 
every kind, desiring nothing but what was allow- 
able, and with pious resignation submitted to the 
bereavements, which his susceptible nature poig- 
nantly felt. He was indeed greatly favored in 
domestic and social life; and his own company 
and conversation, while it increased the happi- 
ness of all around him, by that means also in- 
creased his own. He delighted and instructed 
his associates, because he was humble and con- 
descending : the gentleman, the scholar, and the 
Christian, were united in his character; it was 
also marked with a simplicity which derogated 
nothing from the dignity that pure and undefiled 
religion confers. It was not in the circles of his 
distant friends or acquaintance that this good 
man appeared to most advantage. It was by his 
own fire-side, that his sweetness of temper and 
his unaffected piety beamed brightest. His ex- 
cellent wife was the constant object of his care 
and affection ; his children also were his com- 
panions and his confidants. He showed them 
most of the letters which he wrote and received, 
and expected like openness from them. This 
gave him opportunity to correct their style and 
their hand-writing, Ac. ; and also to judge of the 
characters of their correspondents, and to encour- 


* The time called Whitsuntide. 
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age or discourage the friendships they seemed 
likely to form. He disapproved the manner that 
some young persons got into of handling religious 

subjects, with which their general conduct be- 

spoke them to be little acquainted ; for though a 

nursing father to what was good, he desired not 

to have this theme introduced without a deep 

sense of its awfulness. He often read to his 

female audience while they sat at work ; and the 

subjects he chose were likely to “form the 

manners, and to mend the heart.” Though reli- 

gious writings, being preferred by him, were fre- 

quently introduced, they were not forced upon 

his young hearers; historical events, and good 

moral poetry, diversified this entertainment. He 

often called to see his neighbors, and his son’s 

house was a second home, where he loved and 

was beloved, and where he found his first pater- 

nal feelings revived, while his little grand-chil- 

dren flocked about him, “ and climbed his knees, 

the envied kiss to share.” Oh the cheerfulness 

of apure mind! What innocent delight does | 
it extract from every pleasant circumstance. 

Whether granted to the happy possessor of| 
such a spirit or to others, it can appropriate 

all to its own enjoyment! 

Though an almost imperceptible decay of 
memory, apparently accompanying a numbness in 
her right arm, increased upon Elizabeth Shackle- 
ton, these infirmities did not threaten her family 
with the sudden loss of her; and R. S. was 
favored with uncommon health, which seemed 
to promise long life. They were universally be- 
loved, and their love was universal ; their years 
glided on in outward and inward peace, when 
the stroke of separation came,—grievous to sur- 
vivors, but doubtless sent in merey—to call a faith- 
ful servant to meet his reward, and to take him 
from the evils to come. 

Richard Shackleton returned from his last 
visit to his son and daughter Grubb, the 8th of 
Eighth month, 1792. On the 21st he rose early, 
as he was accustomed to do, bathed, took leave 
of his family, and, accompanied by a servant, set 
out on horseback, for Mountmellick, to attend 
the committee for the Provincial school. He 
left home apparently in usual health and spirits ; 
but his daughter Chandlee, when he reached her 
house in Athy, six miles on the way, thought he 
did not seem quite well. However, he proceeded 
fourteen miles, to Mountmellick, to the house of 
his friend John Gatchell. Not apprehending 
that he was alarmingly ill, he sat one of the meet- 
ings ; but being obliged to go out of the next, J. 
G. sent R. S.’s servant back to Ballitore on the 
24th, to acquaint his family with his indisposition. 
His son, and daughter Sarah, immediately went 
to him : those who remained at home felt in full 
force the dread and anguish of suspense. It was 
a state they had not long to endure. 

Notwithstanding the declining state of Eliza- 
beth Shackleton’s faculties, she felt, with all its 
weight and poignancy, the overwhelming blow 
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which deprived her of such a husband, and this 
heavy affliction seemed to accelerate the decay of 
her intellectual powers. Yet she got out to 
General Meetings, as well as to her own, fora 
few years, and could enjoy the pleasure of enter- 
taining her friends. It was in her house that 
the valuable life of Job Scott was closed, and she 
accounted herself favored in witnessing his happy 
and triumphant conclusion. 

Whilst the helplessness of second childhood, 
accompanied by the innocence of childhood, in- 
creased upon her, it might be accounted a mere 
to Elizabeth Shackleton that the cloud whie 
overspread her mind, once so susceptible, pre- 
vented her from a painful participation in the 
distresses of her native country. In the memor- 
able year, 1798, the Rebellion raged violently at 
Ballitore : the following winter the quiet of the 
inhabitants was often broken in upon by robbers 
in the dead of night ; yet those who took up arms 
in rebellion, those who came armed to inflict pun- 
ishment, and the midnight robber, however furi- 
ous in their conduct and expressions to others, 
uniformly treated her with respect, and often 
with tenderness. She did not appear to be ter- 
rified, as others were, in those times of dismay ; 
yet it is likely she felt the effects of the confu- 
sion and alarm which surrounded her, and that 
her mental energies were additionally weakened 
thereby, though she continued sensible of the 
affectionate attention manifested towards her by 
her friends. 

Her bodily powers failed by degrees, and, grad- 
ually withdrawing from life, and unconscious of 
the approach of death, she gently breathed her 
last, the 23d of Third month, 1804, in the 78th 
year of her age. 

Thus lived and thus died, Richard and Eliza- 
beth Shackleton, adorning by their conduct the 
doctrine they professed; and prepared, we trust, 
through the power of redeeming love, for “ an in- 
heritance among all them that are sanctified.” 


8h 
THE RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 


Fifty-two visits a year from a friend whose so- 
ciety is always improving! One who comes right 
home to your heart, giving you counsel and con- 
solation adapted to every circumstance in life : 
one who entertains your fire-side circle with 
pleasant, instructive lessons, both for the old and 
the young : one who gives you from time to time, 
concise statements of all the leading events of 
the day, both in our own and other lands: one 
who dispenses with all “company forms,” and 
whom you can gr@et as cordially in your count- 
ing house, your workshop, dining-room or kitchen, 
as in your parlor when clad “in your Sabbath 
suit ;” surely such an acquaintance is worth cul- 
tivating—ise worth even putting forth a great 
effort to obtain. But instead of such an effort 
being needed, it is quite within the power of 
nearly every one who desires it. A very little 
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self-denial would introduce the religions news- | 
paper into hundreds of homes where i it is now a| 
stranger, and who can compute the yearly inter- | 
est of such an investment? Dollars and cents 
cannot express the value of the soul’s riches ! 

You, who know so well the value of such a} 
companion, would you confer a lasting benefit on 
the family of your esteemed friend and nei ighbor ? 
You can certainly do so with a very little exer: | 
tion. Tell him the great advantage you find your | 
paper to be in your own home-circle, and try to| 
induce him to take it also. Have youa friend 
away among strangers, engaged in study or busi- 
ness, and separate from ‘all home influences ? 
What a blessing your religious newspaper might 
be to him, and what a joy it would be to you, as 
you read over a paragraph especially adapted to 
his needs, to know that through your care, he 
also may read and profit by the same. Is there 
a poor, devoted member of your church, to whom 
you would make some useful present ? Send him 
for the year a religious newspaper, and your name 
will be remembered gratefully, as often as the 
welcome visitor crosses the threshold.—WN. Y. 
Chronicle. 





+ +8 


Translated from the Revue des Deux Mondes, for the North Ameri- 
can and U. 8. Gazette. 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF SCANDINAVIA. 


Lutheranism is the prevailing religion in all 
those countries commonly known under the 


general name of Scandinavia. Until very re- 
cently the union of church and State in Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark, was complete and abso- 
lute, and the power of the episcopacy of Chris- 
tiana, Stockholm and Copenhagen, was scarcely 


surpassed by that of Rome, Naples or Turin. 
Since the beginning of the present century, 
however, the various peoples of Scandinavia 
have been slowly awakening to a sense of the 
burdens weighing upon them, and have been for 
some years past struggling manfully for religious 
independence. The first law for the protection 
of non-conformists, was enacted in Norway as 
late as the year 1842, and subsequent legis slation 
has done much toward establishing religious 
equality. In Denmark a similar revolution has 
taken place since the political changes of 1849, 
but the reformation has been more sudden and 
more complete. Sweden alone, of all the Scandi- 
navian countries, maintains at the present day 
the ancient religious code in all its severity. 
Standing thus alone and unsupported, Sweden 
has recently become an object of attention to the 
Protestant churches of other countries, and ad- 
vice, petition and remonstrances have been offer- 
ed to her, without effect. The trial recently 
concluded before one of the three higher courts 
of Sweden, in which six women, five of them 
mothers of families, were condemned to exile 
and the loss of all civil rights, for the sole crime 
of separating themselves from the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, has aroused renewed interest, 


and the French periodicals are especially warm 
in their denunciations. 

To understand fully the position of the estab- 
lishment in Sweden, it will be necessary to give 


|a brief sketch of the history of the Lutheran 


Church throughout Scandinavia. 

In tracing the history of the church in Norw: ay, 
|we must go back at least to the middle of the 
18th century, for it was at about that period that 
she first began, by calling the secular power to 
her aid, to fortify herself against the resistance 
that she has encountered among the masses. 

From the year i741 until the commencement 
of the reign of Oscar I., the Norwegian Church 
claimed the power that is now maintained by the 
established church of Sweden, viz.: the right to 
punish offenders by imprisonment, confiscation 
and exile. No separatist was tolerated in the 
kingdom, and if such was found, his person 
could be seized, and, without any formality or 
judgment, placed upon the first vessel bound for 
a foreign port. Furthermore, any person who, 
in secondary matters, not infringing i In any way 
upon points of doctrine or conscience, dared to 
rule his conduct in a manner contrary to the 
regulations of the church, could be arrested as a 
rebel and traitor, however orthodox he might 
otherwise be. The clergy, armed with the civil 
power, had also the right, for any disobedience 
to the external forms of the church, to confine 
the offender in the nearest prison or house of 
correction, without any examination whatever. 
The church was in reality so intimately connect- 
ed with the government, that the same penalties 
were inflicted for the violation of canonical and 
civil law, and the religious devotee who with- 
drew from the established church was punished 
in precisely the same manner as a deserter from 
the army. An institution endowed with extra- 
ordinary powers, an Inquisition in fact, was 
established to collect the fines, as well as to de- 
nounce and pursue the refractory. The same 
institution could place all persons that neglected 
to attend the church services under the surveil- 
lance of the police, and condemn to exile all wh: 
did not partake of the communion once in every 
year. These and many similar measures, en- 
forced during the latter part of the 18th century 
and the beginning of the present, exhibited the 
anxiety of the clergy, and the great number of 
arrests served to show that a spirit of dissatis- 
faction was rapidly spreading throughout the 
country. The weapons that the clergy had 
wielded for so long were being turned against 
themselves. The system had caused the nation 
to regard religious observances as a mere civil 
duty. The laity became not only indifferent, but 
sceptical, and the clergy worldly, inactive and 
ignorant. The church was not often attacked, 
and the numerous defections did not create much 
excitement; but it was only because the Norwe- 
gian Church was no longer able to attract at- 
tention or provoke hostility. Such was the stat: 
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of the church when, at the v very commencement | se paretion of cbure h and State; they questioned 
of the present century, a simple peasant lad, | the right of a church, not claiming infallibility, 
Jean Hauge, became the apostle of religious} to interdict freedom of research in religious sub- 


liberty, and his voice, speaking the language of 
the masses, awakened the echoes that have re- 
sounded through the land, making the whole 
mighty fabric of the establishment tremble to its 
foundations. 

Jean Hauge was born in 1771, of one of the 
ancient and intrepid peasant families that form 
the basis of the Norwegian nation. A pious, but 
incomplete and undirected, education served to 
increase his natural tendency toward mysticism 
and revery. When hardly more than an infant, 
he became the subject of visions and dreams, in 
which he saw hell, heaven, and even God him- 
self. Not satisfied with the promises of religion, 
he sought for sensible and particular proofs of 
their truth, and they became the subject of his 
solitary contemplation. When twenty-four years 
old, he became convinced that he had obtained 
what he so ardently desired; for, one day, while 
singing a pralm at his work, he became wrapt in 
ecstacy. He remained in this state for three 
weeks, during which time he hardly ate or slept, 
feeling neither hunger nor fatigue, and from 
that period henceforward, he believed himself 
to be transformed—endowed with a clearer un- 
derstanding of the Scriptures, and having perfect 
assurance of his special calling. In 1797 he 
began to address the people, reproaching them 
for their religious indifference, and announcing 
himself as directly inspired by the Most High. 
Besides constantly preaching to immense crowds 
of the peasantry, Hauge wrote many doctrinal 
works—his publications being so numerous that 
he, at one time, had five printing offices in his 
employment, and the demand for his books was 
80 great that, in one instance, he was compelled 
to commence printing a second edition on the 
very day that the first had appeared. The lower 
classes, especi: illy of the country districts, flocked 
to him i in crowds, and his preac -hing led, in many 
cases, to very unwholesome results. Hise xhorta- 
tions to habits of pious revery—his faith in visions, 
and, above all, his advocacy of penance as a means 
of exorcism, encouraged his ignorant disciples to 
plunge into the most fearful excesses. Finally, 
what was at first a religious revival, degenerated 
into a mere mob, burning with revenge against 
the clergy, and threatening to de stroy all the 
sacred edific ‘es through the country. 


The Lutheran clergy called to ‘their aid a law 


of 1741, against unauthorized religious gather- 
ings, and against laical usurpation in matters be- 


longing to the church. Under this law Hauge | 


was condemned, in 1804, to ten years imprison- 
ment and a heavy fine. This had not the desired 
effect. The rebellion gathered new force from 
the very means taken to destroy it. Confined 
previously to the lower classes, it now spread into 
the higher, and extended from the country into 
the cities. The rebels boldly advocated the | 





jects; they demanded if such freedom was not 


the fundamental doctrine of Protestanis sm, and if 
the interference of the laity must not be the 
natural consequence of such a doctrine. The 
political changes that separated Norway from 
Denmark, in 1814, also served to strengthen the 
reform party; and, in 1836, the representative 
body of the nation, the Storthing, proposed the 
abolition of the law of 1741, under which Jean 
Hauge had been condemned. Bernadotte re- 
fused his consent to the proposition; the assem- 
bly renewed it in 1839, and Bernadotte again 
vetoed it. But as the Norwegian constitution 
gives the force of a law to any proposition three 
times presented by the Storthing, even in despite 
of royal opposition, Bernadotte, to avoid the 
affront, himself proposed a reformatory religious 
law to the Storthing of 1842. This the assemb rly 
refused to accept, and, by their own constitutional 
power, annulled the law of 1741. The King 
died in 1844, and his successor, Oscar I., was 
personally favorable to the proposed reform. 
One of his first acts was to propose a law of re- 
ligious enfranchisement’ to all Christian sects; 
and this, under the title of the Law of Dissenters, 
was enacted, with universal approbation, July, 
1845. 

Only Christians were embraced in the pro- 
visions of the new law; and, until the year 
1851, no Jew was permitted to remain for 
twenty-four hours in any Norwegian city. Now, 
however, all sects are allowed ; and the L atheran 
Church, although still maintaining the privileges 
of an established church, obeys the principle of 
Protestantism—tolerance of discussion. 


[To be concluded.] 
acticin 
For Friends’ Review. 
CHRIST'S LAMENTATION OVER JERUSALEM. 


‘* And when he was come near, he beheld the city, and 
wept over it.’’—Luke xix. 41. 


’Mid the groves of fig and olive, in their summer ver- 
dure green, 

Stood the Saviour, sadly musing o’er-the fair enchant- 
ing Scene ; 

He beheld the golden city, where the wealth of ages 
shone, 

Wrapped in all her peerless splendor, like a queen 
upon her throne ! 

Lofty fane and tower and column, with the glowing 
sunlight crowned, 

Synagogue and Holy Temple, glorious still and world- 
renowned |! 


Full of pleasing contemplation was the scene to other 
eyes, 

Lifting up | the soul in gladness, bidding thoughts of 
joy arise— 

Wherefore, then, should clouds of sorrow seem to 

gather on his brow? 

| Why should grief and melancholy dwell upon his 

spirit, now? 
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Whnsithees should the ancient Renee, by the good 
Apostle kept, 

Tell us that the lowly Saviour o’er the holy city 
wept? 


Not with eye of mortal only, saw the humble 
Nazarene— 

Past and future stood before him—what a spirit-stir- 
ring scene | 

Days of glory, gone forever, when the bright Shekinah 
shone, 

And the millions, joy-enraptured, worshipped round 
the golden throne ! 

But for guilt and deep defilement, wrath and ruin 
hung on high— 

Heavenly vengeance like a tempest darkening all the 
noonday sky ! 


‘‘Oh Jerusalem, doomed city !’’ thus his mournful 
soul was stirred, 

And the multitudes, in silence, stood and wondered 
as they heard ; 

‘¢ Thou that killest the chosen Prophets who would 
fain have bid thee fly 

From the fearful wrath of Heaven, tears for thee have 
dimmed mine eye 

For thy day of visitation has departed now, 
aye, 

And - scorner and the mocker, they shall pluck 
thy crown away ! 


for 


Often have I called thy children—calledthem to the 
heavenly rest, 

As a hen her brood would gather even to her downy 
nest, 

As a shepherd, from the mountains and the bleak 
and barren rocks, 

To the green and living pastures gathereth his scat- 
tered flocks : 

But alas ! they would not listen—would not hear the 
warning voice ; 

Now thy God hath turned from thee, and hath left 
thee to thy choice ! 


Ere the coming of the morning of that fast-approach- 
ing day, 

Fearful sign and awful warning shall the gathering 
wrath betray— 

Earthquakes from their caverns breaking, famine 
wrapped in weeds of death, 

War amid the nations raging, pestilence with blast- 
ing breath, 

And the dread abomination, 
and with awe, 

All the Holy place defiling, dimly, once the prophet 
saw |! 


which, with trembling 


Ah, that fearful tribulation! None have known and 
none shall know, 

Of the past or future nations, 
woe ! 

I have prayed my righteous Father the avenging rod 
to stay, 

That the red o’erflowing chalice might forever pass 
away : 

But the blood of saints and prophets crieth unto 
Heaven from thee, 

And the arm of sleeping justice shall fulfil the sure 
decree !’’ 

Richmond, Indiana. 


such unutterable 


R. T. R. 


——- <0 


Every man has his chain and his clog, only it 
is looser and lighter to one than another, and he 


is more at ease who takes it up than he who 
drags it. * 
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NAZARETH. 


About half-past one we leave Nain, on our 

way to Nazareth, crossing the rest of the plain. 
The day was still bright, and the sky all but 
cloudless. ‘Phe anemonies here are of all colors, 
of a very large size,and cover immense fields, 
But the chief ‘plant seems to be the thistle, which 
we meet with in all directions. As this is but 
spring, the new crop is barely above ground, and 
only here and there we meet with the dried re- 
lics of last year’s vegetation. But we are told 
that the size of these thistles is immense, so that 
it is impossible to force your way through them, 
even on horseback, when in full growth. They 
are of the species which we see often at home, 
the variegated thistle, being a dark green prickly 
leaf slightly streaked with white. Every where 
we meet with indications of the enormous fertility 
of the land. Its plains are said to be capable of 
yielding five or six crops annually, and these of 
the richest kind, without manure and without 
scourging the soil. Whether this be actually 
the case or not, no one can look on such a plain 
as this (or that of Sanar, if drained), without 
acknowledging that Palestine is not called fruit- 
ful in Scripture, merely because of its contrast 
with the desert, but because it really is surpass- 
ingly rich in soil. But there is no hand to till 
it; nor is there skill or money, even though the 
hands were here. What Arab { farmer would or 
could do justice to Esdraelon? All that you can 
expect from such a one, is to sow a little seed 
and let the soil do justice to itself. 

We soon reached the foot of the steep hill in 
the bosom of which Nazareth is hidden, 800 
feet above us. We found there were two roads 
from the plain, though they unite some hundred 
feet up. The one goes up the deep ravine, and 
is half a mile westward of the point where we 
touched the hill. The other is steeper and more 
precipitous, going up from the spot to which we 
had come, and then winding round the rocky 
shoulder of the hill, till it strikes into the ravine 
and joins the former. We chose the latter, 
and commenced the ascent. At first it was not 
difficult, and the grassy ledges, fringed with 
shrubs and trees, formed a good enough road. 
But we soon came to rocks, up which we our- 
selves might climb, but which our Syrian ponies 
would not face. Back we went a few yards, and 
tried another a little way higher up; till, after 
several failures and slippings, both of man and 
beast, we reached a sort of ledge where a road 
was visible. It was rough and difficult, but we 
pushed on, till in the course of ten minutes we 
found oursely es in the ravine, and upon the main 
road, if one can call it by such a name ; a road 
which was little better than a succession of rocky 
slopes and ledges, rugged with holes and stones. 
Yet this was the old road to Nazareth! There 
could be no other from this side, so that one 
travelling from the south must necessarily have 
taken it. 
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Up this toilsome sheep, ovech this ipl 
defile, the Son of God had often passed. That 
old road up to Nazareth! What thoughts it 
awoke! Up that old road Joseph and Mary had | 
carried the infant child. Up and down that old 
road had Jesus gone, times without number. 

Slowly we toiled up the ravine, which is in 
some places very narrow, in others wider and 
more open. We passed a well or tank which 
must be meant for the supply of some village at 
hand. We came to a place where two roads 
met, and after some hesitation (for we were 
alone, our men having gone on before) we took 
the right hand one. I suppose that on the left 
hand would have led us to the village of Ya/a, 
supposed to be the Japhea of Scripture, and the 
Japha of Josephus. In five or ten minutes 
more, at a sudden bend of the hill, El-Nazirah 
(Nazareth) came into view, in a beautiful hollow, 
like a mountain-nest, or rather on the western 
slope of the hollow. We had first to descend in 
order to enter the town; then we ascended to 
get through it and reach our tents, which were 
pitched upon its north-western side. The town 
has its mud-hovels, but it has also its stone houses, 
which, with mosque, minaret and convent, to set 
them off, present a most attractive appearance 
At four o’clock we reached our tents, and were 
made to listen to a tale of peril from our drago- 
man, who affirmed that a troop of spear-armed 
Bedawin had swept by him in the middle of the 
plain, looking terror and plunder. No attavk, 
however, was made, and no injury done; so, 
whether it were a real adventure, or an Arab 
boast, we were left to guess. 

I went out immediate ly to survey the neigh- 
borhood, for the interior of the town had few 
attractions. I betook myself to a broken piece 
of elevated ground that rose to the north. There 
[ sat down under a fig-tree to gaze upon 
the town beneath and the rugged moun- 
tain-basin around. The upper ridges of the 
hills were, as is usual in this worn-out land, 
grey and bare, but the lower slopes, and dells, 
and hollows were greener, sprinkle 1, not scantily, 
with the olive, the fig, the prickly pear, and the 
karub, while in the oi ns clusters of the usual 

riental fruit-trees showed themselves. I was 
alone; with no passer-by to dis sturb, and with 
nothing to distract the eye from the one object 
lying before me, the early home of Jesus. Out 
of one of the trees beside me some turtle- 
doves flew, adding to the interest of the scene, 
and calling the thought more vividly to the 
seripture-memories that gather round this city. 
The Son of God had been here; not once or 
twice, but times without number. Here he had 
spent childhood, boyhood, manhood, wandering 
over these hills, or sitting under some such fig- 
tree as that which now shades me from the sun. 
Here he had endured the contradiction of sin- 
ners against himself, and entered into the expe- 
rience of many a sorrowful Psalm. 
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For ae eke I have borne reproach, 

Shame hath covered my face. 

I am become a stranger unto my brethren, 

And an alien unto my mother’s children ; 

I wept my soul away in fasting ; 

That was to my reproach.—(Psa. lxix. 7-20.) 
[t was here that he was “ rejected of men ;” and 
if there is one place more than another that 
bears witness to man’s hatred of God and his 
holy Son, itis Nazareth. Its inhabitants had 
known him well, and their assault on him was no 
outbreak of anger against a stranger, but the 
speaking out of man’s heart against God. He 
had just come from Jordan, where he had been 
acknowledged of God as His beloved Son; and 
man’s first act is to refuse himself and his claims. 
The accepted of God is the rejected of man. 

I returned from my walk between five and six, 
and found my way back to the tent through end- 
less hedges of prickly pear. Later in the even- 
ing we went out to enjoy the moonlight. The 
town and valley were of course but dimly seen, 
but still the growing moon showed us the scene 
in its own mild, dreamy way. Some lights were 
visible in the town; and the minaret of the 
mosque was lighted up, with some “ wonderful 
lamp,” in token, I suppose, of fast or festival. 
Moonlight over Nazareth! It will not soon be 
forgotten. It was pleasanter by far than moon- 
light upon Sinai.— The Land of Promise. 

— 
A BOY REPROVED BY A BIRD. 

When quite young, in my boyish days, I had 
watched some sparrows carrying materials to build 
their nest, in the usual season, under the eaves 
of a cottage adjoining our own, and, although 
strict orders had been given that none of us 
should climb up to the roof of the house, yet 
bird's eggs formed a temptation too powerful to 
be resisted, and self gratification was considered 
rather than obedience. A favorable opportunity 
presenting itself, the roof of the house was as- 
cended, and not only was the nest pillaged, but 
seized and carried away. 
its necessary appendages, that it might appear as 
neat as possible. Among the externals thus re- 
moved, was a piece of paper, which had been a 
page of one of Dr. Watts’ hymn books, and 
which, thrown away, had been taken for the 
purpose of strengthening the nest, or increasing 
the warmth. A word ortwo caught my eye, and 
[ unfolded the paper. Need I say that, boy as [ 
was, I read these verses with, to say the least, 
curious feelings ? 

‘* Why should I deprive my neighbor, 
Of his goods against his will? 
Hands were made for honest labor, 
Not to plunder nor to steal. 


Guide my heart, O God of Heaven, 
Lest I covet what’s not mine— 
Lest I take what is not given, 
Guide my hands and heart from sin.’’ 


It was soon stripped of 


Had the bird been able to read and reason, it 
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could not have se lected a text more appropriate 
for reproof and instruction than this. What was 
contrived and done “in secret,” was thus con- 
demned from the housetop. At all events, it can 
do your readers no harm to remind them that, 
when they do wrong, God sees them and can send 
them reproof even by means of a bird.— Weekly 
Message. 
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1859. 


RELIGiIous TOLERATION IN DENMARK, NOR- 
WAY AND SwepEN.—We insert this week the 
first portion of an article on this subject, entitled 
‘¢ The Established Church of Scandinavia.” 

It possesses general interest to Christians in 
but, 
cumstance that some of the Norwegians now pro- 


other countries, with reference to the cir- 


fess the principles of our religious society, it 
seems to merit the special notice of Friends. 


Later accounts state that the Prince Regent of 


Sweden has extended religious toleration in that 
kingdom, by giving his sanction to meetings for 
worship being held elsewhere than in the parish 
“churches,” provided they are not opened at the 
times set apart for public service by the clergy of 
the district. 


Permission is also granted to lay- 


men to address such meetings under certain re- 
strictions. 

Tn addition to this information, we find in “The 
Moravian,” of this city, an extract from a letter 
recently received from Europe, giving the follow- 
ing intelligence of a “ great revival in Sweden.” 
Dr. Steane says :-— 

“Twas told by trustworthy informants that 
there is scarcely a parish, if there be one, in 
which some persons have not been roused to an 
earnest concern about their salvation. And what 
renders it the more remarkable is, that this is the 
case in parishes where the Gospe sl is not faithfully 
preached, as well as in those in which it is. It 
would not, I believe, be inaccurate to say that 
lay age ney—the agency of colporteurs, and trades- 
men, and peasants—h: is been blessed ina very 
extensive and striking manner to the production 
of these results. 

“ Some parts of the country have been visited 
with larger measures of grace than others. Dale- 
carlia, Scani, and that part of Finland which 
borders immediately on Russia, were especially 
described to us as the scenes of a most extraor- 
dinary work. 

“The awakening takes place among all classes. 
Not a few of the nobility have felt its power. 
Some of the principal families among the aristoc- 
racy of Sweden, are at the present time devot- 
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ing the infles nce of their his dp position, and add- 
ing to that their personal exertion, to spread 
evangelical truth. 

‘Instances of sudden conversion are not un- 
common, as sudden, and in their circumstances 
as remarkable, as many of those related in the New 
Testament. Conduct which with us would be 
deemed enthusiasm, is there connected with a 
general sobriety of deportment, which must re- 
deem it from such a censure. The divine im- 
pulse—I think I am not wrong in so dese ribing 
it—has been, in some cases, so irresistibly felt in 
the midst of secular engag and in the 
open streets, as to compel to the exercise of in- 
stant prayer, and behind the first gateway, per- 
sons have been known to fall on their knees, and 
ery for mercy. In other instances, in large and 
fashionable parties, congenial minds, under a 
spiritual influence, have retired into the _ 
ing boudoir, and the one sought counsel of the 
other, while tears of penitential sorrow contrasted 
strangely with diamonds and plumes.” 


ements, 


We know not how farthe movements described 
in the article first referred to above, 
been influenced by the “ Plea in behalf of liberty 


may have 


of conscience,” addressed especially to those in 
authority in the several governments of Europe, 
by London Yearly Meeting in 1856 ; but, issued, 
as it was, under true religious concern, and, we 


may trust, in divine authority, it has probably 
y y ] y 


not been without effect. After clearly setting 
forth the great principles of the Gospel on this 
important subject; that conscience should be 
free, and that in matters of religious doctrine and 
worship man is accountable only to God, the Ad- 
dress implores those in authority in the different 
nations of professing Christendom to “ carry for- 
the work of 
legal amelioration in all that pertains to religious 
liberty,” 
“‘ May you perceive and act upon the convic- 
tion, that it is not less your interest than your 
duty to remove from your jurisprudence all the 
remaining shackles that oppress conscience, 
whether those shackles consist of restraints upon 
public worship, of punishments for religious dis- 
sent, of imposts for the support of religious obser- 
vances and establishments, levied on those who 
conscientiously object to them, or of interferenci 
with the celebration of their marriages, the burial 
of their dead, or the religious training of their 
offspring. And, seeing that our Heavenly Father 
has given a revelation of his will to man, in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, may 
no human authority presume to interfere with 
that free access to them which is the sacred right 
of all men. May you in these things, and in all 
that concerns the government of those over whom, 
by the providence of Almighty God, you are 


ward, with wisdom and courage, 


and thus concludes :— 
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placed in authority, remember your accountable- | 


ness to Him, the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, 
and, doing unto others as you would that they 
should do unto you, and seeking to rule in the 
fear of the Lord and in dependence on the wis- 
dom and strength which come from Him, may you 
experience his blessing to rest upon you and your 
respective countries.” 


+ +0 - 


Marrigp, at Friends Meeting, Walnut Ridge, on 


the 20th of 10th mo. 1858, Epwarp Burt.ier, to Mary! 


M. Pirrs, both members of Walnut Ridge Monthly 
Meeting, Rush co., Indiana. 

——, At Friends’ Meeting House Augusta, Carroll co. 
Ohio, on the 29th of 12th mo., 1858, WituiaM P. Ricg, 


of Fair Haven, Stearns co., Minnesota, (late of Ohio, ) | 
son of Charles H. and Charity D. Rice, to Racwen | 


Hore, daughter of John and Catharine Hole, all mem- 
bers of Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting. 
— oe -— 
Diep, On the 30th of 12th mo. last, in Queensbury, 
Warren co., N. Y., Euisna D. Sweer, son of William 
and Anna Sweet, in the 23d year of his age, a mem- 
ber of Queensbury Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
Possess ing an amiable and obliging disposition, he 
was much endeared to those with whom he mingled, 
but the preparation for his final change was delayed, 
until confined to a bed of sickness, which he re- 
gretted much when he beheld the prospect of death, 
with its awful realities, in view. He was mercifully 
favored, after a season of great desertion and con- 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


| 
The Summer Term will commence on Fourth day, 
the 16tn of Second month, next. 

The Semi-Annual Examination will begin on Sec- 
ond day, the 3lst instant, and continue two days. 
Applications for admission may be made at the Col- 
lege to the Superintendent, or at the office, No. 109 
| North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. If by letter, the 
application should be addressed to the ‘‘ Secretary of 
the Managers of Haverford College, care of Wm. Mac- 
NIVEN, Agent,’’ as above. 

The age of the applicant, and whether he is a 
member of the Society of Friends, must be distinctly 
stated, and in all cases the applicants must present 
certificates from the last teacher of good moral charac- 
| ter, and of the studies pursued. The attention of pa- 
| rents is especially requested to this necessary condi- 


| tion, as disappointment or delay must occur when 
it is not complied with. 
Philada. lst Mo., 1859.—6t. 


aoe 
CHARITY AND GOOD SPIRITS. 


Howard, the great philanthropist, was subject 
to great depression of spirits. Had he given way 
to them, he would probably have died a melan- 
choly madman years before he so nobly cl wed a 
well-spent and useful life. He declared that the 
best remedy he found for low spirits was to put 
on his hat and go out and find a poor family in 
| sickness and wretchedness, whose wants he could 





flict, to find peace through a Saviour’s blood, express- | in some way contribute to retieve. Lt was under 


ing that it was all he had to depend upon, and that 
there was nothing inthis world worth living for but 
to prepare for the next. As his end drew near he re- 
marked, ‘‘that he was ready to go at any time,” 
and thus quietly passed away, leaving to his survi- 
ving friends the consoling evidence that his end was 
peace. 

—, In Deming, Hamilton co., Indiana, on the 
9th of 9th mo. 1858, Joe. Rees, aged 50 years, 
lacking five days. He was of exemplary character, 
and filled various stations in religious society to the 
satisfaction of his friends. In his peaceful close his | 
family have the consoling hope that their loss is his 
eternal gain. 

. In Hamilton co., Indiana, on the 3d inst., 
James Regs, in the 85th year of his age. His illness 
was short, he being in usual health until the eve- 
ning before his death. Faithful during life to the 
principles of his religious profession, this dear aged 





this kind of penalty, if he relaxed, that he went 
}on in the glorious mission in which he spent his 
days. Winter is the season when many are 
doing much good among the poor and distressed, 
when many feel the damp, dark, sunless days and 
the close of the year depressing them, even in 
the midst of prosperity, and when all such may 
find many opportunities for thus promoting their 
own happiness and that of those around them. 

The remedy is a more natural one than most 
conceive. The sight of real wretchedness must 
make a reflecting person ashamed of those imagi- 
nary sorrows over which so many brood. 

It is well to look the worst in the face. There 
is many a fair-haired daughter of wealth, brought 





friend has been, it is humbly trusted, gathered into 
the heavenly garner. 

Both of the above named Friends were members of 

Hinkles Creek Monthly Meeting, and were early set- 
tlers in the neighborhood, undergoing many of the 
vicissitudes of such times. 
, In Farmington, Michigan, 11th mo. 4th, 
1858, aged 71 years, MARGARET, wife of Stephen Lap- 
ham, of a protracted and painful illness, which she 
bore with Christian firmness and patience, until her 
happy and peaceful close. 





iil eacesialiat 
SOUP HOUSE. 

The Society for supplying the poor with Soup, es- 
tablished in 1814, has opened its House in Green’s 
Court, now called Griscom street, for the delivery of 
Soup daily, except on First days. Donations will be 
gratefully received by Jeremiah Hacker, No. 316 S. 
4th street; Thomas Evans, 817 Arch street; John J. 


Thompson, 230 N. 9th street. 
Ist mo. 8, 1859.—3t 


up in every luxury, now toiling with her needle 
for bare subsistence ; and working with desperate 
competition for bread for starving little ones, 
against the iron fingers of the sewing machine. 
In the cellars of New York, and in the garrets 
and alleys of our own city, are sons and daughters 
of want, families of affliction, dozens of them, this 
cold winter. The existence of these ought to 
render every man contented, who has bread to 
eat and raiment to put on. Itis by looking at 
those better off that ambition is excited ; and by 
visiting those who are worse off, that we learn to 
be at least contented. 

Besides, it is thus that we learn our own 
power. Many a man sits in his own house, full 
of benevolent desires, longing to do good to some- 
body, anxious to make those around him happy ; 
but he does not know how, and seems to himself 
a useless and merely speculative being, incapable 
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of doing good. Let that man caly put on his 
hat and visit the garret of some poor family, or 
assist his poor relatives, and it will do good a 
thousand ways. ‘The money he throws away in 
luxury would feed and clothe and rejoice a dozen 
sick and starving families. Such benevolence 

will do more to promote economy than it will ever | 
cost. It will all come back to him who gives in 
saving him from foolish luxuries. It will show 
up the hollowness of the follies on which he 
wastes what might set up many a family. Fifty 
dollars extra on a piano might not seem much ; 

but there is many a poor and honest widow to| 
whom a fifty dollar sewing machine would be a} 
fortune ; and she could in time even repay the e| 


money it cost, to be lent in the same form to} 
another and another. 


Wretched passengers on the sea of life, at this | 
season, lie on the foam of every wave. | erhaps | 
many and most of the misfortunes of the poor | 
are more or less the result, in some way, of their} 
own fault. But have those who have been more 
successful had no faults? A kind word and help-| 
ing hand may give the turn to the fortune of the | 
child of misfortune, and raise up many such a 
one higher than could possibly be im: agined by | 
those who have never made the 


effort—never 
tried it.— Public Ledger. 


= tem 


LONDON CHRISTIAN SOCIETY OF OPERATIVE 
SILK WEAVERS. 

This Society was lately favored with an inter- 
esting Lecture from Charles Gordelier, on Chris- 
tian Benevolence, as illustrated in the lives of 
the late Richard Reynolds, Samuel Gurney and 
Joseph Eaton. These three British worthies, 
the lecturer stated, were eminent members of the 
Society of Friends, and he thought a few extracts 


! 
from their memoirs would not only show in what | 


true Christian benevolence consisted, but would | 
exhibit in a favorable point of view their ge neral | 
religious sentiments, which he considere d were 
not sufficiently understood by some portions of the | 
Christian community. After a few brief intro-| 
ductory remarks, C. G. proceeded to show that | 
in Richard Reynolds the Society of Friends en 
joyed the honor of exhibiting a most impressive | 


example of religion overcoming the dangers of | 


wealth, and converting it into a ble ssing, both to 


the possessor and to. the world. He was one 


who sought his pleasures in religion, and pro-| 5 


moted his own happiness by busying himself in | 
promoting that of others ‘His charities, which 
were more than princely, were not indiscrimi- 
nate. He was far from restricting his bounty to 
his own communion, and was most liberal where 


there could be least suspicion of sectarian bias. | 


He gave away about £10,000 annually; one 
year nearly £20,000, and during his life upwards 
of £200,000. 
with uninterrupted health, cheerfulness 
vigor, for many years. 


and 
During his illness he 


This noble course was pursued | i 
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wrote toa friend —* I have done with the world, 
and my hope rests on the mercy of God, through 
the merits of Jesus Christ ;” and in this spirit 

departed this life on the 10th of September, 
1816, in the eighty-first year of his age. 

Of Samuel Gurney’s life and liberality most of 
the audience felt doubtless a peculiar interest in 
hearing, he having contributed to this Society, 
during the few years he had become acquainted 
with it, as much as £30. His death has been 
felt a great loss, but we trust He who raised up 
|this great man to doa great work in human 
| sympathy and benevolence, will raise up others 
| who shall give of their substance in the same 
spirit and manner. (©. G. related many interest- 
ing anecdotes, characteristic of this excellent 
Christian’s spirit and cheerful generosity, both 
from published accounts, and his own personal 
recollections. 

Of Joseph Eaton, whose death occurred in 
the month of May last, but little was said for 
want of time. His charities, indeed, were sur- 
prising, and the testimony borne to his character 
| 1s very pleasing. 

©. Gordelier, in the closing part of his lecture, 
said: “ We are called upon to thank God most 


r| devoutly, that, notwithstanding the poverty and 


distress with which we are so familiar, such men 
as Richard Reynolds, Samuel Gurney and Joseph 
Eaton, have been raised up here and there to 
ameliorate the sufferings of distress and poverty ; 
that while it is the 


be it our ardent prayer, 
righteous will of our merciful Creator to permit 


'one part of the human family at times to suffer 
need, it may equally be manifested that thereby 
are called into exercise the Christian sympathy 
'and benevolence of those who are favored to 
| partake largely of worldly prosperity; to them 
appertains the truth of the sacred declaration, 
‘The poor they have always with them, and 
whensoever they will they may do them good; 

to this they are encouraged i in that Divine sen 
tence, * Blessed is he that considereth the poor.’ 
| Let us then be thankful to God for the gracious 
| adaptation of his providence ; the stream of Chris- 
tian benevolence is still flowing on, and will con- 
| tinue to flow on, so long as it shall please our 
| heavenly Father to continue his almighty fiat, 
‘The poor shall never cease out of the land.’ 

The lecture was listened to throughout with 
deep attention by a very crowded audience. 
Several members of the Society of Friends were 
| present, who appeared gratified with the manner 
|in which these sketches had been put before the 
meeting. The chair was occupied by W illiam 
| Beck, and the meeting was opened by the secre- 
tary, H. Spink, with reading the 112th Psalm— 
From the Society's Monthly Statement. 

acini 

It is impossible to make people underst: and their 
ignorance, for it requires knowledge to perceive 
it ; and therefore, he that can perceive it, hath it 
not.—Jere my Taylor. 
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From the North and South. 
THE 
SOCIETY. 

President, Eliphalet Nott, New York; Vice 
Presidents, Mark Hopkins, Mass. ; Prof. Thomas 
©. Upham, Maine; Erastus Fairbanks, Vt.; J. 
B. Williams, N. Y.; N. Murray, N. J. ; Nicholas 
Patterson, Del.; F. M. Post, Mo.; Treasurer, 
Robert Lindley Murray, N. Y.; Corre sponding 
Secretary, Elihu Burritt ; Executive Committee, 
Stacey B. Collins, Benjamin Tatham, Robert | 
Sears, Robert Lindley Murray, Theodore Bourne, 
John H. Tobitt, George D. Lincoln, Elihu 
Burritt. 

The Executive Committee of this Society would 
respectfully submit to the American people, both 
north and south, a few statements in reference to 
its origin and object. 

It was organized in August, 1857, at the close 
of a national convention at Cleveland, Ohio, held | 
in pursuance of a call signed by over a thousand 
influential men, representing eighteen different 
States and Territories, all political parties, and 
most of the civil positions and learned professions 
of the country. 

Its object is to promote the peaceful and grad- 
ual extinction of slavery, by a fair and honor- 
able compensation out of the national treasury or 
public domain, for the emancipation of slaves, 
whenever any State, in which they are held, 
shall be disposed to manumit them. 

The leading feature of this proposition, is the 
generous and fraternal aspect which it presents 
to the people of the Southern States, in offering 
to share liberally with them the expense of put- 
ting an end to slavery within their borders, as an 
act of brotherly co-partnership between the two 
great sections of the country. 

The very process and act of extinguishing 
slavery by the plan proposed, would powerfully 
tend to heal the alienations and sectional divi- 


NATIONAL COMPENSATED EMANCIPATION | 





sions which have so long impaired the unity and 
harmony of the confederation, by removing the 
only source of their estrangements, and by diffus- 
ing a kindly and brotherly spirit through the 
great continental family of States. 

The plan recognizes and respects the com- 
plete sovereignty of the Southern States over the 
question of Slavery within their own limits ; for, 
in making this offer of compensation, the Federal 
Congress would give them the strongest guaranty 
that it never would go any further than to stimu- 
late them, by a large and generous pecuniary 





consideration, to remove the evil by their own 
free will and act. 

Such an offer of compensation would silence, 
at once and forever, the charge or suspicion that 
the Free States are actuated by an unfriendly 
feeling toward those of the South, or that they 
wish to throw upon them all the moral onus of 
planting and sustaining slavery, or all the sacri- 
fice of expense involved in removing it from the | 


land. | 
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Men of all political parties, and of all sections 
of the country, who deprecate the existence of 
slavery, from any motive, could give their cor- 
dial adhesion to the plan proposed; because it 
fully recognizes all the prerogatives which the 
Southern States claim as their inalienable rights, 
and proposes the only Congressional action for 
the removal of the system which the constitution 
will allow. 

The plan, if adopted, would bring the question 
of the extinction of slavery before the entire na- 
tion ina completely new aspect. While it would 
raise the slaves to the condition of freedom at 
the earliest possible moment that it could be 
peacefully effected, it would divest the act of 
their manumission of all sectional ill-will and an- 
tagonism. For it would be accomplished by the 
Southern States themselves, impelled to the meas- 
ure, not by the threats of an angry attitude, but 
by a grand and noble overture on the part of the 
Free States. 

All who prize the union of these States above 
all price, and would perpetuate it for the glory of 
God and the good of mankind, should give their 
sympathy and support to a measure which would 
not only remove the only source of sectional dis- 
cord, but which, from beginning to end, by its 
spirit and working, would be so calculated to 
attach State to State, by bonds of unity and 
brotherhood which never before existed between 
them. 

Those who have labored for many years to 
show the guilty complicity of all classes in the 
north in planting and sustaining Slavery; who 
have charged aggravated sin upon the pulpit, the 
press and the people of the Free States, in up- 
holding the system, should give their full and 
hearty adhesion to the plan proposed, as a meas- 
ure by which all classes and communities of the 
north would acknowledge this complicity, and do 
works meet for repentance. 

Those who comprehend the value of the great 
commercial and industrial interests of the coun- 
try, must approve and support a measure, which, 
more surely than any other that could be adopt- 
ed, would effect the gradual uprooting of slavery, 
State by State, and the substitution of free labor, 
without pecuniary revulsion or sectional prostra- 
tion ; without suspending or diminishing the pro- 
duction of those staples which are so vitally in- 
woven in the manufactures, commerce and gen- 
eral prosperity of the Union. 

There are thousands who feel that the deliver- 
ance of the slaves from bondage, should be the 
first motive and object in the extinction of sla- 
very. All such should give their best support to 
the measure proposed ; for it would not only give 
freedom to those bonded millions at the earliest 
possible moment, but would emancipate them un- 
der the most favorable and benevolent disposi- 
tions for their subsequent character and happi- 
ness. 

As it seemed very desirable that some approx- 
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imate amount should be connected at the outset | ithe National Compe nannel Er mancipation Society. 
with the offer of Compensated Emancipation, so| In prosecuting this work, the utmost circumspee- 
that the people, both North and South, might] tion will be observed in keeping the movement 
better understand the full import of the propesi-| free from all partisan leanings and affinities. It 
tion, the Cleveland Convention, at which the| | is intended that all the operations and publica- 
Society was organized, suggested, that Congress | tions of the Society shall breathe and inspire 


shall pay to each State that shall abolish Slavery | a kindly spirit, free from that phraseology of 
a sum not exceeding two hundred and fifty | 


denunciation which lances to poison and not to 


dollars fur each and every slave emancipated ;| heal. 


each State providing for any additional remuner- | 


ation which it may deem proper. 

The sum proposed is double the amount allowed | 
by the British Government for the emancipation | 
of the slaves in the West Indies, which was only | 
about $125 per head. This rate of compensa- | 
tion was th cule to be liberal by the Convention, 
taking the whole slave population of all the States, | 
infant and aged, decrepid, blind and lunatic. 

Although the emanc ipation of 3,500,000 | 
slaves, the number in 1850, would cost, at the| 
rate suggested, $875,000,000, but little of this | 
great sum would be needed in any one year, for 
a long time to come. 


The State most prepared | 
for emancipation would be the first to accept the 
offer. Should it be Delaware, only about $500,-| 
000 would be should it be Missouri, 
about would have to be raised. 
Those earnest and able men in Missouri who are 
advocating emancipation in that State, declare 
that the Public Lands within its borders will 
yield all the compensation they need for their 
slaveholders. Thus the system may be abolished 
in Missouri without any positive or immediate 
disbursement of money from the National Treas- 
ury. 

Rufus King, Daniel Webster, and other Amer- 
ican statesmen, have suggested the Public Lands 
as a source of revenue, which might be legiti- 
mately ap propriated to Compe nsated Emane ipa- 
tion. It is officially estimated that about 1,600,-| 
000,000 acres still remain unsold, which, at 50 
cents per acre, would pay for the emancipation of 
over three millions of slaves. From this and other 
sources of revenue, an annual surplus of ten or 
twenty millions of dollars might be saved for this 
great object. 

The removal of slavery from one State would 
be an event of vast importance, as the beginning 
ofa greatend. All the slave States would then 
see the working of Free Labor in the one which 
had abandoned their system ; the increasing value 
of its lands, the influx of wealth and population ; 
the development of its resources, and of all the 
elements of prosperity and peace. The whole 
nation would have a precedent to guide its action 
in carrying forward the work of universal eman- 
cipation. 

To develop and urge these and other consider- 
ations upon the attention of the whole country, 
in favor of thus removing slavery from the land, 
and to enlist the sympathy and active co-opera- 
tion in the work of all who would gladly see this 
consummation on any ground, are ‘the objects of 


necessary ; 
$27,000,000 





Judicious efforts will be put forth to bring the 
| question before members of Congress, and to in- 
duce them to move in the matter in both houses ; 
| to enlist the public journals, both North and 
| South, in the discussion of the subject; to hold 
town meetings and State Conventions ; to get up 
| petitions and memorials to C ongress ; to interest 


ministers of the Gospel, and all those professions 


|and classes that can exert a special influence on 


the public mind. 


The Committee would earnestly solicit sub- 
scriptions and donations from all who deem these 
objects of the Society worthy of their approba- 
tion and support. The payment of an annual 
subscription of not less than one dollar will con- 
stitute any person a member. A donation of 
Twenty-five Dollars will constitute a Life Mem- 
ber. 

All communications relating to the objects of 
the Society, and all subscriptions and contribu- 
tions to sustain its operations, should be ad- 
dressed to the Corresponding Secretary, or to the 
Treasurer. 

Per order of the Committee. 

Ex1nu Burritt, Corresponding Secretary. 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


Norr.—A call is circulating and 
the signatures of influential men of 
professions and denominations, in the principal 
towns of New York, for a State Convention at 


receiving 
all parties, 


Albany, on the 25th and 26th of January, to 
promote the movement for the extinction of sla- 
very by a fair and honorable compensation, (out 
of the National Treasury or Public Domain,) to 
the slave-holding States, 
their slaves. 


for the manumission of 


THE FUTURE OF AFRICA. 


The explorations of Barth and Livingstone in 
Africa, and the accounts brought home by them 
to Great Britain, have stimulated two different 
classes to hope that much may yet be effected 
for a continent which has heretofore been terra 
incognita to the European nations. One of these 
classes is composed of philanthropists, who are 
really desirous of improving the condition of the 
native African to the full extent of his capacity. 
The other, of merchants and manufacturers, who 
are interested in Africa just in proportion as they 
believe it may be made to furnish supplies of 
cotton, sugar and valuable tropical productions. 
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Dr. Livingstone, it is generally hnvwa, is now in, 
Africa, making ‘explorations under the auspices | 
of the British government, and his progress is 
watched by the Cotton Supply Association, of 
Manchester, with as much interest as by the fre- | 

quenters of Exeter Hall. Whatever may be the | 

result of such missions as that undertaken by | 
Livingstone—whatever may be the future re- | | 
served for Africa—it will be a happy day when 
her natives shall cease to be forcibly removed | 
from their homes, no matter under what pre- 
text.— Colonization Herald. 


cenit 
GOLD MINING IN CALIFORNIA. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, has been describing, in a series of letters, 
the agriculture, manners, customs, trade, Xc., of 
the people of California. A recent letter is de- 
voted to an account of the gold-finding operations, 
and gives information which possesses interest 
for many of our readers. He says: 

“It is unhealthy in the mining grounds. So 
vast is the space of ground disturbed and the 
area of water turned into artificial channels, that, 
with the exposure in such occupation, one will 
not be surprised to learn that all sorts of fevers 
prevail. The sallow face is met everywhere, 
giving token of fever and ague. In every 
shanty is a box of blue mass and another of 
quinine—forming a sort of general lunch, free 
to everybody. This year is said to be more sick- 
ly than usual. All along the rich alluvial bot- 
toms of the rivers, this pestiferous disease is 
found ; differing, however, in one place from 
another; but, upon the whole, we believe it is 
not so obstinate as in similar localities in the 
Western States. To give a first conce ption of 
how the gold diggings look and how far they ex- 
tend, will be our preliminary effort. You will 
not travel one hundred miles due east from the 
coast, before you reach the mining ground. 
About twelve miles east of Sacramento, (for in- 
stance,) you find on the plains, wherever cut into 
by g vullies formed by ane -season currents, that 
rounded stones and coarse gmvel form the soil 
not far below the surface. You may travel, with 
occasional undulations, eastward, 20 miles over 
the same plain, including the foot-hills, whence | 
the gold field runs 20 miles further into the} 
mountains—then you may go north and south| 
some hundreds of miles, and you will be on the 
same kind of ground. (Gold is in every square 
yard, but you must prospect it to be sure it will 
pay. Often the surface ground covering the 
pay-dirt costs too much to remove. In some 
parts of the plain, the gravel is found to yield 
gold sufficient to repay the outlay at $3 a day for 
labor. In places, water cannot be had, or the 
cost would be too great. Along the river banks, 
and in the forsaken channels of former years, the 
chief workings are found. Water is convenient 
at such places, and “no water, no gold,” is an 





axiom here, the justice of which will appear as | 


‘the p process of winning the necessary scales and 
dust is described. The rich strikes, which made 
fortunes so quickly aforetime, are gone forever. 
These were derived from sandbars formed in the 
rivers, which have been now thoroughly worked 
out. There are still sub-fluvian deposits, richer, 
ope a hundred fold, which are never exposed 
y natural drought. These can only be reached 
by turning the stream into a new channel, so as 
to lay bare the native bed of the river. There 
is no such thing as prospecting under current 
water, so that such an undertaking is entirely 
adventurous. By way of illustration, we will 
describe one now being worked, which will an- 
swer to give a general “idea of the forty or fifty, 
perhaps, ‘which are at this time in operation in 
the State. 

The Union claim embraces a mile of the 
Feather river, thirty miles north of Marysville. 
Last year a company conceived the idea of turn- 
ing a smaller section of this river immediately 
above, and their success led to the formation of 
the Union Co. The expense being computed at 
$250,000, a stock company was formed last spring 
to raise the capital. In a risk of this kind, like 
betting high, there is something very attractive 
to Californians. The stock found quick sale, 
and a contract was at once entered into for 
$200,000, to deliver to the shareholders, on the 
10th day of August, one mile of the river bed 
dried up and ready for the gold-diggers. The 
river is about 80 feet wide, of rapid current and 
say nine feet central depth, and with precipitous 
rocky banks. The rocks required to be blasted 
all the way, to make a level bed for the flume, 
which is a wooden canal forty feet wide by seven 
feet deep, supported, for about a third of its 
width, next to the river bed, upon wooden props 
—about the roughest lookingjob you ever saw, but 
quite adequate toits work. Twenty-three water- 
wheels are suspended in the flume, along its course, 
to be driven by the current of the new channel, 
and to work as many pumps to drain the remain- 
ing still water from the river bed, after the cur- 
rent shall have been turned; and also, all after 


|leakage. ‘Two dams are made, one at each end; 


the upper, to turn the river into the flume, and 
the lower to prevent back water from below. 
These dams are models of American ingenuity. 
They are quickly and cheaply made by slight 
cribbing, sunk with ballast from the shore, and 
guarded by anapron of rough boards. The whole 
structure is required to stand for not exceeding 
two or three months. The first rains demolish 
it, and it is all nicely calculated to save whatever 
expense would be unnecessary, beyond that re- 
quirement. Leakages and break-downs often oc- 
cur, with more or less disaster, even to the loss 
of the whole. When the work is ready for the 
miners, a busy scene follows. Time urges, and 


ithe work is covered with as many men as can 


fairly stand upon it. Derricks are rigged to re- 
move boulders and the blasted fragments from 
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holes and clefts, that require widening to get at 


the gravel sediment, in which the gold scales 
are found. Behind and beneath a big boulder, 
a pocket is often found yielding $5 000—and i in 
a cleft, the same. Whatever is dug, has to be 
taken to sluices, where running water washes 
away the gravel, but where quicksilver remains 
immovab le in rifle boxes or cross grooves, and 
catches whatever gold may present itself, and 

with it amalgamates. At the end of the day, 
(or of some days as may be deemed best,) the 
sluices are cleaned up and washed down, to col- 
lect the gold. The whole population is interest- 
ed; for, usually, credit is strained wherever 
trade can be had on trust—and as the company 
is incorporated, ultimate responsibility rests upon 
the success of the undertaking. Buying and 
selling shares forms an excitement of the highest 
kind : the price fluctuating according to the daily 
success reported. One day or several days may 
show small return, and down goes the stock. 
Next day a bonanza is struck and, perhaps, a 
$20,000 hole revealed ; then holders don’t 
know how much to ask. In no country are 
fluctuations greater. The price of everything 
depends entirely upon the eager need of the 
buyer or the seller. The Union claim is now 
near the end of its term. Every day a rain may 
come and cut short their workings. The whole 


is 


thing is the boldest adventure, and no one but a 
Californian would have pluck enough to risk so 


vast a sum upon what may be called the hazard 
of a die. 

The gold flakes and dust that are found in the 
present river beds come from the drift of what 
appear to have been ante-diluvian river or lake 
bottoms. On each side of the river its elevated 
banks expose to view alternations of indurated 
mud and rounded stones and gravel. In the 
rainy season, the rivers of California swell be- 
yond conception; a rise of twenty and thirty 
feet being quite usual. The summer stream of 
100 feet becomes 300 to 500 feet wide. A con- 
stant breaking down of the river banks is effect- 
ed by the powerful sweep of the flood ; and thus 
every few years a perceptible addition is made to 
the richness of the bottoms. In the dry season, 
three-quarters of the width of the river bed is 
dried up; and when water can be procured, this 
affords to men of small or of no money means an 
easy way of employing their labor. The river 
water just at hand is of no avail. It must either 
be pumped up, to gain the height necessary for 
sluicing the shovellings, or it must be led from 
some miles above, which is the usual way. This 
is done by ditching companies, who charge so 
much for so many cubic inches of water for so 
many hours per day. The lowest charge, perhaps, 
anywhere, for the use of half a dozen shovellers 
may be set down at ten dollars a day. Generally, 
a few miners unite to work a claim, each giving 
his own labor, or paying for a substitute. “They | 
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of river front, or whatever other amount may be 
allowed by the mining laws which every ne igh- 
borhood is permitted to make for itself. This 
claim is registered in the proper office for the 
county, at a cost of a small fee for entry. Specu- 
lators cannot hold claims. The local laws are 
such that one who desires to go to work can 
“jump” an idle spot, and the absent claimant is 
put to the proof to show, satisfactorily, that he 
was getting ready and would soon have been at 
work. Deadly feuds grow out of such interfer- 
ences. The partners first bargain with the water 
ditch company, from whose race, 20 feet, per- 
haps, above their level, they lead the water in a 
flume of inch boards, say 12 by 6 inches, 
Next they make a coarse, inclined sluice of about 
the same size, probably 100 feet long, with a 
wider expansion for some 20 feet, in which are 
gratings or perforated iron plates; underneath is 
bottom, with slats, holes a other de- 
vices to hold the quicksilver which, by amalga- 
mation, is to catch the gold and hold it as it 
passes, while the gravel and other dirt, for which 
it has no attraction, pass away by the force of 
the current. The dry river bottom, consisting of 
paving stones of all sizes, gravel, mud and what- 
ever else is encountered, is shovelled up into the 
trough. The water carries the whole along and 
spreads it out upon the grating below, where the 
finer parts drop through, the boulders are forked 
out by a workman, and what his fork don’t catch, 
the waters carry off to the end of the trough, 
where it is shovelled out of the w: ty. Quicksilver 
is a heavy metal, though it is fluid. It will not 
permit stones and such lighter substances to 
sink, but they pass over it as if it were a smooth 
solid. The gold is in such thin flakes and parti- 
cles that it would also pass over the mercury, were 
it not that there is so great an affinity between 
the metals that in contact the one at once 
amalgamates with the other. 

At the smelting furnaces of the New Almaden 
Quicksilver Mines some ladies had an illustration 
of this chemical law, more instructive than agree- 
able. The quicksilver ore is smelted in numer- 
ous small fire chambers, from which the shining 
metal passes through tubes into open iron kettles. 
These are all out of doors, and make visitors 
amuse themselves by plunging the boot in, while 
ladies scoop it up in their jewelled hands, ad- 
miringly. Whatever dirt rests on the surface 
from such playfulness, is swept off with a broom 
as readily as froma floor. The ladies we saw 
were having great fun till it was hinted that 
they might lose their rings. This drew their 
attention to that department, when, to their dis- 
may, rings and bracelets were found turned into 
a leaden mercurial hue, not to be got rid of with- 
out'a deal of trouble, for the mercury had fasten- 
ed itself deeply into the gold. Without this 
,curious property, the gold of California might 
remain undisturbed in its native bed; and it is 


a false 


select the ground and measure off, say, 100 feet lcear that without water, the gold would be 
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equally ins snenesibiles The coles of the quick- | 
silver mines, providentially placed so near the 


gold fields of California, will, by this considera- | 


tion, be made manifest. 

It is usual to continue the gravel fluming and 
washing for two or three days or a week, before 
cleaning up the false bottoms and gathering the 
quicksilver. No gold is seen. The mercury 
holds it all invisibly, and fire is resorted to for 
effecting a separation. This fluid metal is con- 
verted into vapor at a temperature which does 
not affect the gold. The mercury is precipitated 
by depriving it of this heat, and with small loss, 
it is gathered, fluid and living, in another vessel, 
ready for use again; while the gold is turned out 
a porous trunc: ated cone without much lustre. In 
this shape it is marketable at the refinery. 

Every year this kind of cheap mining ground 
diminishes by exhaustion. A large area is, how- 
ever, untouched, because it has not prospected 
well. Chinamen are the chiffoniers of the gold 
region. They go over the ground the Americans 
have rejected, and they make their fortunes out 
of it, partly by their frugality and patient indus- 
try; but in part also by the ground, upon their 
thorough proving, turning out better than the 
American judgment presaged. What the Ameri- 
can and the Chinaman each rejects now, he will 
work after a while when labor cheapens. Indeed, 
if labor could be afforded at prices current in 
the States, or say at fifty per cent. advance, 
hundreds of square miles of mining ground, 
most convenient of access, now valueless, would 
be open to the industry of the world. The cost 
of water is the main difficulty, because it re- 
quires costly mechanical skill to carry it for 
twenty or more miles, as is usual here, which 
being provided at such a rate as would make the 
undertaking profitable, would insure abundance 
of water wherever desired. We find, on per- 
sonal examination, that to open out any large 
addition to the present mining grounds, neces- 
sitates reduction of the cost of working them; 
and, besides, some reasonable time for the prep- 
aration. It is important that miners and others 
coming to this country should be made aware of 
this state of facts. It was miscalculation, by 
omission of such allowances, that hurried 20,000 
men off to Frazer river, before there could by 
any possibility be work prepared for a fourth 
part of that number. Gold mining in California 
is reduced to a business of close calculation, and 
the profits are like those of any other business, 
having, however, the great advantage of cash 
sales and no overstocks.” 


———_ 
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From the National Era. 
“THE ROCK” IN THE VALLEY OF EL GHOR. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Dead Petra in her hill tomb sleeps ; 
Her stones of emptiness remain ; 

Around her sculptured mystery sweeps 
The lonely waste of Edom’s plain. 


From the doomed dwellers in the cleft 
The bow of vengeance turned not back ; 
Of all her myriads, none are left, 
Along the Wady Mousa’s track. 


Clear in the hot Arabian day 
Her arches spring, her statues climb ; 
Unchanged, the graven wonders pay 
No tribute to the spoiler, Time ! 


Unchanged the awful lithograph 
Of power and glory undertrod, 

Of nations scattered like the chaff 
Blown from the threshing floor of God. 


Yet shall the thoughtful stranger turn 
From Petra’s gates, with deeper awe 
To mark afar the burial urn 
Of Aaron on the cliffs of Hor. 


And where upon its ancient guard 

The Rock, El Ghor, is standing yet, 
Looks from its turrets desert-ward, 

And keeps the watch that God has set. 


The same as when, in thunders loud, 
It heard the voice of God to man; 

As when it saw in fire and cloud 
The angels walk in Israel’s van! 


Or when from Ezion-Geber’s way 
It saw the long procession file, 
And heard the Hebrew timbrels play 
The music of the lordly Nile. 


Or saw the tabernacle pause, 

Cloud bound, by Kadesh Barnea’s wells, 
While Moses graved the sacred laws, 

And Aaron swung his golden bells. 


Rock of the desert, prophet-sung ! 

How grew its shadowing pile, at length, 
A symbol, in the Hebrew tongue, 

Of God’s eternal love and strength. 


On lip of bard and scroll of seer, 

From age to age went down the name, 
Until the Shiloh’s promised year, 

And Christ, the Rock of Ages, came ! 


The path of life we walk to-day 
Is strange as that the Hebrews trod; 
We need the shadowing rock as they, 
We need, like them, the guides of God. 


God send His angels, Cloud and Fire, 
To lead us o’er the desert land! 
God give our hearts their long desire, 

His shadow in a weary land! 


—-—~+8— 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Foreicn InTeELLicence.—Dates from Liverpool are 


to the lst inst. The missing steamship Weser, of 


John Howe says: “ That is not philosophy | Bremen, arrived at Queenstown on the 26th ult. She 
which is professed by this or that sect, but which encountered a violent storm, lasting from the 16th to 
is true of all sects: nor dol take that to be | the 23d, which threw her on her beam ends, and 


religion which is peculiar to this or that party of 
Christians, but that which is according to the’ 


mind of God among them all.” 


caused her to leak badly, so that the water accumu- 
jlated to a depth of seven feet in the engine room, 
putting out the fires. The pumps also became 
choked. 
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Great Brrrar.—The investigation at Cork, of the | for President. Gen. Robles and Gen. Echeagaray had 


charges against the persons arrested for conspiracy, 
had resulted in six prisoners being committed for | 
trial without bail, and nine admitted to bail. The | 
result of the investigation was not deemed satisfac- | 
tory to the government. The investigation at Belfast 
was also progressing. 

France.—The Emperor has again pardoned Count 
Montalembert from the modified sentence of the Im- 
perial Court. The editor of the Correspondant has 
also been pardoned, as well as 164 other persons who | 
had been convicted of various offences. 

It is reported that France has officially assured 
the British Government of its support, if the latter 
adopts measures to counteract the policy of President 
Buchanan toward Cuba, as enunciated in his Message. 

Spain.-—The Spanish press has generally denounced | 
the President’s Message in a severe tone of offended 
pride. 

Iraty.—A serious disturbance had taken place at 
Milan, originating in an altercation between some of 
the people and some of the soldiers, but order was 
restored without much difficulty. 


Avsrria.—The Vienna Bank had resolved to re- 
sume ¢ ayments in full on the 3d inst. 

Russia.—The government has appointed consuls 
at Canton, and is about to establish a naval station 
in China. 

Turkey.—A letter from Jaffa, dated the 24 ult., 
says that no punishment had then been inflicted on 
the five Mohammedans arrested for murdering an 
American family near that place, and the Americans 
had threatened to bombard Jaffa, if justice was not | 
executed. 
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\.—An insurrectionary movement is reported 
to have taken place. The reigning Prince was de-| 
posed by the National Assembly, another pro-| 
claimed instead, and provisional government | 
formed. 

Cuina.—Advices from Shanghai to 1lth month 
6th, state that the new tariff regulations were to be 
signed on that day by Lord Elgin. He was expected 
then to proceed up the Yangtse-Kiang to the farthest 
port on that river which was to be opened to foreign 
trade. The expedition would be obliged to pass 
Nankin and other places held by the revels, and it 
was uncertain whether it might not be interfered with. | 
Trade at Canton had improved. The British Consul | 
had resumed his post there. The supply of tea at 
all the ports was less than usual, and the exports | 
last year, up to that time, showed a decrease of 
9,000,000 lbs. on the preceding year. 

Japan.—A letter to the New York Journal of Com- 
from Nagasaki, 10th mo. 8th, states that the | 
chaplain of the U. 8. steamer Powhattan, then at 
that port, was, at the Governor’s request, engaged 
daily in teaching English and many other things, to 
his six interpreters. He states also that it had de- 
volved upon him to conduct the first public religious 
services held in Japan, since the expulsion of Chris- 
tianity. 
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ura America.—The war with Ecuador is said to 
be so unpopular in Peru that it is supposed the Pres- 
ident of the latter country will endeavor to find 
some means of withdrawing from the contest. All 
the departments of Peru have complained of the con- 
scriptions ordered, alleging that they have lost so 
many men during the last ten years, by want, revo- 
lutions a:.d cholera, that agriculture and other indus- 
trial pursuits will be-almost ruined by a further 
drain on the population. 


Mextco.—A Junta, formed in accordance with a 
proposition of Gen. Robles, and composed of three 


delegates from each State, has named Gen. Miramon | 


been previously proclaimed by different bodies of the 
troops, but appear to have acquiesced in the action 
ofthe Junta. Juarez refused to listen to the over- 
tures of Robles for a coalition. Zuloaga, before his 
fall from power, had approved of the propositions 
made by France and England for a settlement of the 
difficulty with Spain, and Spain had agreed to the 
reference. 

Domestic.—A person recently arrived at St. Louis 
from Salt Lake, reports that much suffering has been 


| ; ; : 
experienced on the Plains, both by men and ani- 


mals, from intense cold, and several lives have been 
lost. The weather was said to be colder than had 
been known for 30 years. 

A vein of gold-bearing quartz is said to have been 
discovered within three miles of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. It is supposed to be quite rich. 

Concress.—A bill was introduced in the Senate on 
the 10th, by Slidell, of Lou., for placing #50,000,000 
at the President’s disposal, to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of Cuba by negotiation. The Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, on the 11th, reported a bill authoriz- 
ing the President, in cases where citizens of the United 
States may have been subjected, within the limits of 
Mexico, Central~America or the South American 
States, without commensurate offence on their part, 
to acts of violence affecting life or liberty, on the 
part of those claiming to be in authority, to use the 
land and naval forces of the United States, at his dis- 
cretion, to protect such citizens by force, and to ob- 
tain redress for wrongs inflicted on them. On the 
13th, Seward, of New York, introduced a bill to 
amend the existing acts on the slave trade, which 
was referred to the Judiciary Committee. A resolu- 
tion was introduced and laid over, directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to prepare a plan for rais- 
ing the revenue to a sum adequate to the ordinary 
expenses of the government, by imposing specific in- 


| stead of ad valorem duties on imports. Much time has 


been spent in a discursive debate on the Pacific Rail- 
road bill, a variety of views on the proper route and 
manner of construction being expressed. An amend- 
ment to limit the route between the 37th and 43d 
parallels of latitude was lost, as was a substitute 


| providing for the appointment of five engineers by 


the President and Senate, who shall locate the road 
within two years. A resolution was adopted on the 
17th, instructing the Committee on Territories to in- 
quire into the expediency of organizing that portion 
of the original Territory of Minnesota lying west of 
the present State boundary. 

In the House, on the 11th, Hill, of Ga., asked, but 
did not obtain consent to offer a resolution declaring 


|that no new State ought to be admitted into the 


Union, until it is ascertained to have population 
sufficient for one representative. A resolution report- 
ed last session from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
disapproving of Com. Paulding’s seizure of Walke: 
and his followers, was taken up, several amend- 
ments offered, and a substitute, tendering thanks 
to Paulding for his action, was finally adopted, yeas 
99, nays 85, but the whole subject was then laid on 
the table, by 4 majority. On the 12th, Stephens, of 
Georgia, asked lea‘e to report the Oregon bill from 
the Committee on Territories, but it was refused. On 
the 13th, a bill was passed to repeal the act of 1556, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to change 
the names of vessels in certain cases. In a debate 
on the bill to codify the Revenue laws, Giddings, of 
Ohio, gave notice of an amendment more effectually 
to prevent the traffic in slaves. A resolution was 
adopted on the 15th, directing the Committee on 
Naval Affairs to report what legislation is necessary 
to reduce the expenses of the Navy. 





